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Editorial: 


“WE THE PEOPLE” OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


and virile movement. A majority of states had 

no state-wide administration of public social 
services ten years ago. The need for the develop- 
ment of such services has existed for a long time, 
but it took the stimulus of the Social Security Act 
to bring about the creation of most departments of 
public welfare. With the development of the public 
assistance agencies has come a deluge of additional 
functions. Every time a new job is to be done, some- 
one is bound to say “Let the Department of Public 
Welfare do it.” 

This expansion of functions has not been uniform 
in the various states. In some states public welfare 
includes institutional management and in others it 
may include vocational rehabilitation or adult pro- 
bation and parole. Some of these fields of activity 
have leadership in federal agencies but some have 
not. There is no one federal agency to give leader- 
ship in the total area covered by public welfare or 
even to prevent competition between those agencies 
that do exist. Even with such an over-all agency, 
I do not believe it would be sound to depend on 
Washington for our leadership. If public welfare 
is to grow soundly and sanely, it must grow from 


pat WELFARE cannot be static. It is a young 


within and not as a result of external pressure or 
superimposed leadership. The case workers, lay 
board members, supervisors, etc., know the job that 
needs to be done and how to do it. Too frequently 
their voices are not heard through the administra- 
tive channels of their agencies. We are fortunate 
that there is one organization that does give them 
a voice. The American Public Welfare Association 
is an organization of all persons officially connected 
with public welfare throughout America. The opin- 
ions expressed by its officials are the opinions of its 
members. The leadership it gives comes from within. 
Its committee members and board members all have 
an equal voice regardless of their respective official 
positions. 

Yes, we are fortunate to have such an organization, 
but we can only have it as long as we, the public 
welfare workers in America, are willing to support 
it. We cannot fail to join simply because the Associa- 
tion’s publications are available through someone 
else. The work of the Association is much more 
far-reaching than its publications. Are you a member? 

W. S. Terry, Jr. 
Member, Board of Directors 
American Public Welfare Association 
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IMPRESSIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


by Louta Dunn, Commissioner 
Alabama State Department of Public Welfare 





are based on experiences in that country during 

March and April as a guest of the British 
Ministry of Information. The trip was arranged 
by the United States Office of War Information as 
part of a broad American information program 
which includes visits of American specialists and 
leaders in fields of mutual interest. Thus, the trip 
had for its dual purpose to aid in helping Britons 
understand America and to interpret Great Britain 
to the United States. It was possible in a brief 
five weeks to gain only a general picture of the 
country and its people, but that picture formed some 
- deep and lasting impressions. 

The British are a superbly courageous people. They 
are brave—brave in the face of the dangers they 
have been experiencing for more than five years, 
and in their willingness and ability to look ahead 
and prepare now for the problems of the peace. They 
are tired, terribly so. In fact, they are “tired people 
in tired clothes,” but they are still courteous in spite 
of this fatigue. Their morale is high, and they speak 
of the future with hope and optimism. 

The first week spent in London was the last week 
of bombing. Paradoxically, as the people became 
more jubilant, their utter weariness became more 
apparent. It was as though the end of terror from 
the sky had eased a tension, letting the people re- 
veal how tired they are, and at the same time causing 
them to square their shoulders as they sensed an 
early cessation of the war in Europe. 

“We are glad you came at this time because you 
find us at a point of strategic change,” one English- 
man said in describing what has been happening in 
Great Britain. “In spite of all we have gone through, 
we will soon be forgetting in part. If you had come 
later, you could not have realized in the full measure, 
as you can now, what we have gone through.” 


Tuey Carry On 


Ts impressions of Great Britain and her people 


ce MEASURE Of their losses becomes more apparent 
after seeing rows of wrecked buildings and 
whole sections of cities completely demolished; after 
talking with families who have been “bombed out” 
and “bombed out” again; after visiting hospitals and 
seeing the victims of Nazi bombs, some of them 


babies and young children who are horribly maimed 
for life; after sharing their wholesome but monoton- 
ous diet; and in spite of all this, seeing them carry 
on “business as usual” in parts of buildings or win- 
dowless shops, with no outward expression of their 
fear or their fatigue. 

Complaints about the strict rationing system are 
few, perhaps because it has operated fairly, perhaps 
because the need for it has been obvious. Prefer- 
ential treatment is given babies, young children, and 
expectant mothers, whether rich or poor, with the 
result that statistics show that these groups, as a 
whole, are better nourished than they were before 
the war. Though “queuing” has become a part of 
the daily life of the British people, particularly that 
of the housewife, distribution in general has worked 
well. 

One of the heroines of this war is the British 
housewife who must do all of her own work, and 
who often has a number of “guests” billeted in her 
home. With all of this, she frequently performs a 
variety of volunteer duties or is employed on a part- 
time basis. Like the women in the land army and the 
military services, she is making a significant con- 
tribution to the winning of this war. 


“Srates’ RicHTs” 


OVERNMENT, like the people who compose it, has 
(5 stood up well during the emergency. More power 
has been vested in the central authorities for the 
duration, and more items and services have been 
placed under government control. In Great Britain 
there are only two levels of government—central and 
local, with the nearest thing to a state government 
being the regional authorities which were set up 
during the blitz and now are being liquidated. Con- 
siderable interest was expressed in the three levels of 
government in the United States, with many ques- 
tions asked as to the division of authority among 
these three levels. The difference in size of the two 
countries offers one obvious answer to the reason for 
a three-way distribution of governmental power in 
the United States. 

The question of “states’ rights,” however, applies 
to Great Britain in the matter of local versus central 
authority and is coming up frequently now with 
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reference to what wartime powers shall be retained 
by the central government and what shall be returned 
to the local authorities. Government, however, has 
not occupied itself entirely with the demands of war, 
for despite the expansion of governmental function 
and control during the past five and a half years, 
national attention has been focused on the need for 
economic and social planning throughout the British 
Isles. 


SoctaL INSURANCE 


RAWN TOGETHER by their common dangers, the 

people of Britain have discovered that they have 
problems common to all classes. This discovery, to- 
gether with the sharing of suffering, has tended to 
lessen somewhat the gaps between rich and poor, 
nobleman and commoner. The British are centering 
much of their thinking, too, on how to provide full 
employment and adequate housing when war has 
ended. The principal recommendations included in 
Sir William Beveridge’s Report on “Social Insurance 
and Allied Services” are being enacted into law to 
give Great Britain full social insurance coverage 
under a system far more complete than that now in 
operation in this country. A Ministry of National 
Insurance, incorporating the present Assistance Board, 
has been formed to administer the new plan which 
will provide for everyone without exception against 
sickness, unemployment, accident disability, mater- 
nity, old age, and even death. Included in the plan 
also is a system of family allowances whereby every 
family, regardless of need or station in life, will 
receive five shillings, or one dollar weekly, for each 
child, after the first, until the children become wage- 
earners. 

It is anticipated that as this new program—which 
is participated in by employer, employee, and govern- 
ment—becomes operative, it will gradually lessen the 
need for the present payments made on a needs basis 
by the Assistance Board. The belief was expressed 
by those who are developing these systems of in- 
surance and family allowances that assistance will 
shift in large measure to a program of supplementa- 
tion in cases where insurance and allowance coverage 
proves inadequate. What will be the continuing or 
ultimate place of public assistance (poor relief), 
which is now handled by local authorities, is a 
matter very much under discussion. 


Pusuic AND PrivaTe AGENCIES 


bs GREAT BRITAIN there are no public welfare agencies 
as constituted in this country. Perhaps the new 
Ministry of National Insurance will represent the 


agency most nearly comparable to the Federal Social 
Security Board. Even so, the comparisons and con- 
trasts are many. As there are both sharp differences 
and striking similarities in the basic patterns of 
government in the United States and Great Britain, 
so there are likenesses and contrasts in the social 
services. 

In Great Britain governmental social services are 
scattered through various ministries (comparable to 
American departments or bureaus) and the different 
local authorities. To understand them fully it would 
be necessary to study the administrative structure and 
operative program of such ministries as Health, Edu- 
cation, Labour, National Insurance, the Home Office, 
etc. It would likewise be necessary to know the 
scope of authority and the range of services rendered 
by the municipal and county governments and the 
relationship of these local authorities to the central 
government. 

An understanding of the division between the 
central government and the local authorities in areas 
of taxation is also a necessary part of the total gov- 
ernmental picture as it relates to the social services. 
In addition, private agencies (voluntary agencies, as 
they are known in Britain) frequently are subsidized 
by public funds and carry out responsibilities which 
in the United States would be delegated to a public 
agency. Thus, it can be seen that as the program 
of the new Ministry of National Insurance gradu- 
ally becomes operative, its effects will not be con- 
fined to any single agency or group of agencies. 
Instead, its influence will reach into the activities 
of various social services, central and local, public 
and voluntary. 


Cuitp WELFARE IN ENGLAND 


REAT BRITAIN has no central agency concerned with 
(5 the care and well being of children, such as the 
United States Children’s Bureau. Neither are there 
public child welfare agencies in the sense that they 
exist at the state and local levels in this country. Like 
other social services, public responsibility for child 
welfare as it has come to be known in America is 
scattered among various ministries and divided be- 
tween local authorities and the central government. 

Recently a Royal Commission to Study the Care 
of the Homeless Child was appointed to inquire 
into the various programs of child care and to make 
recommendations. The work of this Commission, 
which is composed of lay and professional persons, 
is just getting under way. Already the Commission 
is assembling factual information on what is hap- 
pening to children in Great Britain and is drawing 
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on the experiences of other countries, including the 
United States, in the field of child welfare. 

The practice of institutional care of children in 
Great Britain appears to be more widespread than 
the plan of care in foster boarding homes. This 
seems especially true in England as compared with 
Scotland. The physical well-being of children is 
emphasized, particularly that of the child under five 
years of age. 

Child welfare clinics conducted by the Ministry 
of Health are available throughoug the country and 
follow-up work in the homes is done by health 
visitors. Less emphasis seems to be placed upon the 
psychological and social needs of children, although 
there is a growing concern about the emotional stress 
and strain under which children have been living 
these last five years. 

Evacuation of hundreds of thousands of children, 
both to other parts of Great Britain and to the 
United States, has created a pressing child welfare 
problem for the whole country. Family adjustments 
as children are gradually returned to their homes 
have often been difficult and sometimes impossible. 
The result is that the number of cases in juvenile 
court is rising, the establishment of homes for “diffi- 
cult children” is already in practice, and the whole 
problem of child welfare is an acute and serious one. 


Epucation, Lasor AND HEALTH 


N ADDITION to the appointment of the Royal Com- 

mission, the government of Britain during recent 
months has passed a new Education Act. Under 
this Act the age at which children leave school has 
been extended from fourteen to fifteen, with an ulti- 
mate of sixteen to be reached as soon after the war 
is over as seems practicable. This Act also eliminates 
a number of fees and provides, at government ex- 
pense, a hot lunch with some milk for every child. 
It was planned to make this Act operative in April, 
1945, but shortages of teachers and school buildings 
made delay necessary. 

In general, labor in Great Britain seems to have 
been distributed on a fair and orderly basis. Even 
with a National Service Act and strict controls, how- 
ever, a manpower shortage has not been prevented. 
This is true although many women have gone into 
the labor market for the first time and done well, 
and many men past the normal working age have 
again taken industrial and other jobs. The Ministry 
of Labour has attached to its regional or district 
offices welfare representatives who apparently have 
been useful in a liaison capacity. Lively discussion 
now centers around the extent to which labor controls 


will be required as the European war draws to a 
close. 

As the British have gone further than the United 
States with the coverage of the social insurances, 
so that nation has developed a broader program to 
protect the health of its citizens. More public clinics 
and hospitals are established than are available in 
America, and interest at present is centering around 
the National Health Act which promises further 
expansion of health facilities. 


PRoBLEMS AND PEOPLE 


HESE ARE some of the ways the British are ex- 

pressing their concern about the social and eco- 
nomic needs of people. In a recent poll conducted by 
the British Institute of Public Opinion, housing was 
named as the problem that government should tackle 
first after the war. This ranked higher than full 
employment, indicating the acute housing shortage 
in Britain. 

Government, too, is concerned with dispersal—with 
relocation and redistribution of industries to prevent 
crowding in the cities, with Town and Country 
Planning, with an orderly return of people to their 
former homes, with plans for helping veterans be- 
come readjusted to civilian life. Many of their con- 
cerns are those faced in America, yet many of them, 
too, are peculiar to Great Britain. 

It is necessary to remember, therefore, that while 
Great Britain and America are alike in many respects 
because of their common origins, language, and 
ideals, the two nations are also vastly different, geo- 
graphically, politically, economically, and socially. 
Even in five weeks, it became clear that the United 
States can learn much from Great Britain and some 
of the planning it is doing for its people. On the 
other hand, America has much to offer Britain. For 
example, as that nation has extended coverage of 
social insurance and health services to a larger per- 
centage of its population than has America, so the 
United States has devoloped social work standards 
for its civil servants and schools for training its 
social workers, public and private, to a degree not 
known in Great Britain, Furthermore, the practice 
still exists in the Islands of conducting individual 
drives for different charities, rather than following 
the pattern of community chests which prevails in 
this country. 

Because it is believed that interchange of social 
work experiences, standards, and customs should 
prove useful to both nations, plans are under con- 
sideration for exchange of American and British 

(Continued on page 144) 














SETTLEMENT LAWS: 


A WELFARE ANACHRONISM 


by Myron FAtk, Executive Director 
Community War Chest 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 





FREE-MOVING, mobile labor force marshalled 
A around war-production centers has made it 

possible for this country to serve as the arsenal 
of democracy. Our economic, industrial and agricul- 
tural systems. have demanded a fluid labor supply 
throughout our history.¢To implement the relocation 
of workers for war industries, our national, state 
and community resources have been used to place 
the worker in his new job and to establish him in 
his new community. Employment, housing, public 
health, education, recreation and other public and 
private agencies have directed much of their effort 
toward serving this group. Yet public assistance, a 
major social resource, is denied them. Paradoxically, 
public welfare agencies must operate under laws 
which were designed to immobilize labor—over three 
hundred years ago in England. 

Public welfare administrators are generally agreed 
that these settlement laws, which deny assistance to 
persons who have not met residence qualifications, 
create undue hardship and inequitable treatment of 
individuals. Many agree that such denial of assis- 
tance actually results in net community loss rather 
than in any community gain or, at the least, in 
financial saving. But among some administrators, 
there are still prevalent beliefs that settlement laws 
offer some advantages or that the disadvantages may 
be obviated by palliative measures. ¢ 

Concerted action by public welfare administrators 
of the nation is vitally important if public assistance 
is to be made flexible enough to adapt to current 
needs as have other agencies administering social 
resources of the community. This concerted action 
should be directed toward abolition of all settlement 
laws in every state. 

For almost 50 years, social work leaders have been 
proposing abolition of settlement laws, while others 
have been offering objections. As a result, com- 
promises have been tried time after time without 
notable success. The best evidence of study of the 
settlement law problem in recent years leads to the 
conclusion that the fears expressed by the objectors 


are groundless, and that the alternative measures 
they suggest are ineffective. 


In-MicrATION Facts 


nena ced Laws have not deterred unwanted in- 
migration. States with long-term settlement, such 
as California, had a heavy influx of migrants even 
during the period when there were little or no em- 
ployment opportunities, and despite every effort of 
the state to discourage or prevent the entry of persons 
likely to become public charges. The experience of 
New York State gave evidence that there are no 
additional safeguards in long periods of residence as 
a requirement for settlement, it was reported by 
Glenn Jackson in a study of New York’s settlement 
problems.’ He pointed out that in New York State, 
applicants who do not meet state residence require- 
ments can be granted assistance by local units for 
which 100 per cent reimbursement is made by the 
state. (These are known as “State Charges”). For 
assistance to applicants who have moved within 
the state from the county of legal settlement to an- 
other county in the state, state reimbursement is made 
to the county of present residence and charged against 
the county of legal settlement. There are variations 
of from one to five years in the length of residence 
required by the several counties for legal settlement. 
The number of “State Charges” in those counties 
which have a one year settlement requirement was 
74%, of the general assistance load. In the counties 
requiring five years for settlement, the proportion 
was 8.1% or only seven-tenths of one per cent higher 
than in the one year counties. 

That migrants do not move to places where assis- 
tance levels are highest is also shown in the Jackson 
study. His investigation revealed that no appreciable 
number of persons moved within the state to those 
counties where relief levels were higher, nor was 
there any concentration of non-settled cases in 





4Glenn Jackson, “Settlement and Social Welfare in New York 
State,” Social Service Review, University of Chicago Press, September, 
1941. 
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counties bordering other states. Rhode Island, which 
has led the way in abolishing its settlement laws, was 
confronted with none of the dangers some adminis- 
trators fear. Reporting on the results of abolishing 
this law, Glen Leet, Administrator of the Division 
of Public Assistance in Rhode Island’s State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, stated unequivocally: 

“It had been contended that if the state were to 
eliminate its settlement requirements persons would 
flock into Rhode Island from other states in order 
to secure assistance. Experience to date has indicated 
that this belief was entirely without foundation in 
fact. To date, the Division of Public Assistance has 
been unable to locate a single individual who has 
moved into the state in order to secure assistance. 
This is not due to the fact that Rhode Island’s gen- 
eral public assistance standards are lower than those 
in the surrounding states. For example, in July 
1943 the Rhode Island general public assistance 
average grant of $34.89 was second highest in the 
nation, and is substantially higher than the average 
grant in the adjoining states of Massachusetts ($28.12) 
and Connecticut ($28.89). There was no net increase 
in the general public assistance rolls during the year 
following the elimination of the settlement require- 
ments. In fact, during the year, the general public 
assistance rolls were reduced by 47.2°% which is just 
a little bit more than the drop for the entire nation 
of 42.4%. Rhode Island’s experience indicates that 
people do not move to another state in order to 
secure assistance. People move in order to secure 
a better life for themselves. They move in order to 
obtain work. They move in order to live with rela- 
tives and friends. They do not move to secure 
relief.”” 

Even within the group of persons who are already 
assistance recipients, people do not move for the sole 
purpose of obtaining higher grants, it was shown 
in a study of old age assistance recipients made for 
the Louisiana Department of Public Welfare.? In 
this state, when a recipient moves from one parish to 
another, his eligibility must be re-established in the 
parish of new residence. A study of these re-investi- 
gations revealed no evidence that any recipient moved 
for the purpose of obtaining higher grants. They 
moved either to be with relatives or to be near state- 
supported medical centers where treatment could be 
obtained. The amount of the public assistance grant 


Glen Leet, “Rhode Island Abolishes Settlement”, The Social 
Service Review, University of Chicago Press, September, 1944. 


*Myron Falk, in collaboration with Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Louisiana Department of Public Welfare, “Migration of the 
Aged”, Louisiana Public Welfare Statistics, June, 1940. 


in either the parish they left or entered could not 
be considered a factor in their migration. Only one 
of the 64 parishes reported no in- or out-migration, 
and there was a remarkable balance of gain and loss 
through migration in all the parishes reporting. 
Eight parishes balanced exactly, 11 showed a net gain 
or loss of one, and 35 had a net gain or loss of three 
or less. Seventeen of the 24 parishes which had a 
net gain had an OAA grant smaller than the state 
average. The three parishes which had highest OAA 
average grants showed an in-migration of 87 recipi- 
ents, but an out-migration of 55 recipients. 

The evidence, therefore, is that those administrators 
who oppose abolition of settlement laws have little 
real reason for their fears. Those who seek a middle- 
ground remedy, such as establishment of uniform 
settlement laws, or the use of reciprocal agreements, 
may consider further the discouraging previous ex- 
perience in attempting these palliative measures. 


Tue Mippte or THe Roap 


S EARLY As 1898, social welfare leaders at the Na- 
A tional Conference of Social Work were con- 
cerned about settlement problems, and some recom- 
mended the establishment of uniform settlement laws. 
In the following year, a model bill was drawn up by 
the National Conference group, and an active cam- 
paign for passage of this bill was carried on among 
the states. Only two states, Minnesota and Kansas, 
adopted the proposed uniform settlement law. As 
recently as 1937, the Council on Interstate Migration 
(composed of national leaders in the field of migra- 
tion) recommended uniform settlement laws, as did 
the Council of State Governments, and two special 
interstate conferences on migration problems. This 
recommendation was the outgrowth of the wide- 
spread realization of welfare administrators and 
others that the existing settlement laws, widely vary- 
ing in requirements from state to state, were causing 
gross injustices to many individuals and creating in- 
surmountable difficulties in welfare administration. 
It was hoped that uniform laws would be the first 
acceptable step in remedying this situation. How- 
ever, efforts in this direction and further close study 
into this problem have resulted in the conviction 
that this moderate first step is not the answer; that 
the most effective and immediate answer is abolition 
of these laws, with accompanying measures adopted 
by Federal and State governments for cooperative 
planning and financing. Marked impetus was given 
to the move toward abolition as the result of the 
findings of the Congressional Committee on National 
and Defense Migration. THe Pustic Wetrare News 
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of September, 1942 comments editorially: 

“The brief of John H. Tolan, chairman of the 
Committee, is pertinent as an argument for the 
abolition of settlement laws. He says migration is a 
dominant characteristic of American life, and gen- 
erally proceeds from areas of lesser to areas of greater 
economic opportunity. As a process of economic 
adjustment, migration benefits receiving areas as well 
as sending areas because migrants have initiative and 
are employable. The national defense program calls 
for the free mobility of the able-bodied population.” 


48 Laws 


I’ THE seemingly impossible should be accomplished, 
and all states enacted a model settlement law, 
there still would be many difficulties in administra- 
tion. It is presumed that the uniform law would 
provide for a uniform period to establish residence 
as well as to lose residence, with the additional pro- 
vision that no residence could be lost until another 
had been gained. Without such a provision, there 
would continue to be many “stateless” citizens who 
would be ineligible for assistance anywhere in the 
nation. If the uniform law were to be truly uniform, 
identical wording of the separate laws of each of the 
48 states would be necessary, in order to make pos- 
sible uniform interpretation by each of the 48 wel- 
fare departments and each of the 48 attorneys-general 
as well as the more than 48 courts which would have 
jurisdiction over disputes that might arise. Some 
national authority would have to be set up to hear 
and rule on inter-state disputes. Passage of uniform 
settlement laws would not eliminate the legal prece- 
dents already embodied in court decisions on settle- 
ment, and the operation and interpretation of the 
uniform law would be affected by the previously 
established doctrine and dicta. Appeals to courts for 
interpretation of the law would continue to bring 
decisions based on the new law, colored by legal 
precedent. If there were no settlement laws, decisions 
could be based primarily on the best social plans for 
the individual rather than on the legal factors in- 
volved. Under these conditions, is it reasonable to 
expect uniform interpretation and administration of 
uniform settlement laws? 

Suggested as a corollary to uniform laws is the 
proposal for 100% federal grants. This plan would 
allow states to segregate applicants for assistance into 
two groups—those who meet the state settlement re- 
quirement and those who do not. States would be 
reimbursed 100°, by the federal government for all 





*“Settlement Laws Should Be Abolished”, Public Welfare News, 
American Public Welfare Association, September, 1942. 


public assistance given the latter group. This pro- 
posal is based on the faulty assumption that this is 
entirely a federal problem. It is actually a state-federal 
problem. There is no reason why the non-residence 
group should be considered wholly a federal respon- 
sibility, any more than any other group such as the 
aged or the blind. As long as assistance is granted 
to those categories on a matched basis, assistance 
should be given non-residents on a similar basis. 
All public assistance to persons in need should be 
matched by the federal government. The segregation 
of applicants into the two groups based on residence 
is unfair and discriminatory. Length of residence in 
a state is a thin line of demarcation. The adminis- 
trative costs involved in setting up and maintaining 
the two classes would be high. 

It is expected that 100° reimbursement by the 
federal government would carry some requirement 
of uniform standards of assistance and is likely to 
lead to the unsound policy of higher assistance grants 
for non-residents than for residents. That happened 
in the Federal Transient program in the early thirties 
and led to many difficulties. It is just as unwise to 
discriminate in favor of the non-resident as it is to 
discriminate against him. 

Another suggested method of operating within the 
framework of settlement laws is for states to enter 
into reciprocal agreements with each other for the 
care of non-residents. To make reciprocal agree- 
ments (sometimes called interstate compacts) oper- 
ative, states would need legislative approval to enter 
into such agreements, with final approval of the state 
attorney-general necessary to make them binding. 
Each state would have to enter into a separate agree- 
ment with every other state, and in those states where 
the public welfare program is not integrated, indi- 
vidual agreements would have to be formulated for 
each category. 

During the period when a uniform law was seen 
by many groups as the most hopeful solution, the 
American Public Welfare Association served in bring- 
ing this before the states for action. APWA pre- 
sented what was felt by authorities at that time to 
be a model act, the “Uniform Transfer of Depend- 
ents Act,” to serve as enabling legislation, granting 
authority to state welfare departments to enter into 
interstate compacts. This model legislation had the 
approval of the Council of State Governments, the 
American Bar Association, the Commission of Uni- 
form State Laws, and the National Association of 
Attorneys-General. Despite this able leadership and 
strong support, and after five years of effort, only 
eleven states had accepted and enacted the proposed 
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legislation. Of these eleven, less than half made use 
of the new authority and made interstate agreements. 
Does this experience suggest that uniform settlement 
laws and reciprocal agreements can be expected to 
meet the problem? 


Ont Test—NEED 


BOLITION OF all settlement laws would eliminate 
Au the problems imposed by them. It is under- 
stood, of course, that only those settlement or resi- 
dence laws which deal with eligibility for public 
assistance would be abolished. Other laws dealing 
with residence or domicile for legal purposes (such 
as voting, taxing, court jurisdiction, etc.) would not 
be affected. 

With no settlement laws, eligibility for assistance 
would be determined by need, and only need.|Aboli- 
tion would result in financial saving to the states in 
at least two ways. First, the present high adminis- 
trative cost of proving residence in all cases would 
be eliminated. The actual amount spent in adminis- 
tration is disproportionate to the financial “saving” 
to the state gained through the rejection of applicants 
disqualified for lack of residence. )Jackson’s study 
in New York State showed that determination of 
settlement required 11.6% of the-total time spent by 
the social worker on investigation of eligibility, and 
18% of the overall proportion of time by the entire 
staffs of local walfare offices. Second, cases now 
carried on general assistance because of failure to 
meet residence requirements could be shifted to 
social security categories where federal reimburse- 
0 could be obtained. 

Uniform action by all the states in abolishing settle- 
ment laws is necessary for the plan to be effective. 
Rhode Island has led the way, without suffering any 
of the dire consequences expected. There is no na- 
tional authority which can order sovereign states to 
take this step. Each state must decide its own action 
and therefore the support of all public welfare ad- 
ministrators in the states is essential. Impetus to 
this movement would be given if Congress would 
adopt the recommendations of the Social Security 
Board to make further grants-in-aid to states on the 
condition of elimination of residence as a require- 
ment for public assistance. In discussing these recom- 
mendations, A. J. Altmeyer, Chairman of the Board, 
said: 

“To lesseri the inequities of general assistance, the 
Social Security Board recommends that the Federal 
Government share the costs with the states of pro- 
viding assistance to all needy persons. If the Federal 
Government is to provide such funds, however, then 
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the restrictive eligibility provisions should go. That 
would make for equity. It would also tend greatly 
in the reconversion period to ease the strains of 
changes which will affect all parts of the country. 
Today the settlement laws in particular are an in- 
creasingly difficult hurdle for more and more people. 
In the reconversion period, in view of the great mi- 
gration that has been taking place during the war, 
they will impinge heavily on workers and the families 
of workers who have either minimum rights to un- 
employment benefits or no rights at all. Such laws 
are an anachronism in present-day living and should 
be liquidated. Tony one test of eligibility should be 


allowed to stand. That is need.”® 
Ir Is Up To You 


HESE PROVISIONS would go far to reassure states 
ae any possible additional financial obligations 
would be shared by Federal funds. To give complete 
assurance that under no conditions would any state 
be faced with an assistance load disproportionate to 
the state’s financial ability, there should be added 
provision for a general assistance category in the 
Social Security Act, and for variable grants-in-aid to 
the states based on the ratio of the per capita income 
of the state to the per capita income of the nation, 
with the minimum of dollar-for-dollar matching 
grants. With these bulwarks, no state would have 
any incentive to re-establish settlement laws, once 
they were repealed. 

State public welfare administrators have the great- 
est responsibility as well as influence on the outcome 
of this issue. It is primarily this group which must 
decide whether we shall continue to stumble along 
under the 300-year-old pauper laws, or whether we 
shall adjust our public welfare system to meet the 
needs of people in our national life today. If they 
choose the latter course, they must first agree that 
abolition is the only lasting solution to the problems 
created by settlement laws, and that they are going 
to give active leadership in this movement. Con- 
certed action can then be directed toward (1) ef- 
fecting the necessary state legislation, (2) joining 
with the Social Security Board in action to secure 
needed provisions of the Social Security Act, (3) 
demanding necessary federal action from Congres- 
sional leaders in their own states. 

If these social gains are made through the leader- 
ship of state public welfare administrators, we shall 
at last be freed from the “living dead” settlement 
laws. 





5A. J. Altmeyer, “Social Security in The Reconversion Period,” 
the National Conference of Social Work, May 1945. 
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COMBATTING CHRONIC ILLNESS 





by Mary C. Jarrett* 
OCAL COMMUNITIES throughout the country, in 
a states, counties, and municipalities, are awaken- 
ing to the realization that thoseywho suffer from 
illness due to chronic diseases have been shockingly 
neglected. The traditional attitudes that have retarded 
the acceptance of community responsibility for the 
chronic sick are breaking down—not fast enough for 
the immediate practical action so urgently needed— 
but nevertheless they are slowly changing. 

It is becoming generally known that chronic dis- 
eases are the principal causes of illness. People are 
finding out that over half of those permanently dis- 
abled are under 55 years of age so that the problem 
is most serious in the productive years of life. We 
know that some chronic diseases can be kept under 
control by good medical care, so that the patient is 
able to carry on without succumbing to illness. We 
know that many seriously disabled persons, with care- 
ful medical and nursing care, can be enabled to lead 
productive lives; and that chronic disease, although 
more prevalent at the lower income levels, creates 
serious problems for all economic groups. 

Many communities are now studying the problem 
of chronic illness in order to undertake a program of 
care and prevention. They find a situation of great 
complexity, involving all age and economic levels and 
many different forms of disease. There are questions 
of governmental and voluntary responsibility, differ- 
ent types of services, and professional personnel. 

The solution of one phase of the whole problem 
usually depends upon progress in solving some other 
aspect of it. Facilities of one type may be ineffectual 
unless services of another sort are available. The size 
of the institutions needed depends upon the resources 
for home care. All services required depend upon 
trained personnel, not yet sufficiently available in this 
field. This complexity of the problem is the most 
difficult of the obstacles that must be faced. 


OrHer OBsTACLES 


HERE ARE other formidable obstacles to be over- 
come. Neglect of chronic disease has resulted in 





*Mary C. Jarrett is the former Secretary, Committee on Chronic 
Illness, Welfare Council, New York City. She has made several 
community studies of chronic illness, including New York City, 
Rochester, New York and Cleveland. 
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the necessity to provide care for great numbers of 
incapacitated and indigent persons. It is these end 
results that have demanded attention, so that the care 
of the chronic sick has become a welfare problem 
rather than a medical problem. In the future this 
responsibility must be shared by health and welfare 
departments and institutions. The enormous cost in- 
volved makes it necessary that the greater part of the 
expense be met by public funds, as private philan- 
thropy can no longer be expected to bear the greater 
part of this burden. 

Since the organization of medical and health serv- 
ice is still centered around acute illness, many read- 
justments must be made in medical service and hos- 
pital administration, in medical education and re- 
search, and in nursing and social service. 


ImporTANT Part oF Mepicat Care 


HE PROBLEM of chronic illness is an integral part 
Tor the whole problem of the prevention and care 
of illness. Owing to reduction in prevalence and 
duration of acute illnesses and the increasing propor- 
tion of older persons in the population, chronic dis- 
eases have become our major health problems, Their 
treatment cannot be identified with “geriatrics,” a 
term popular for medical care of the sick aged. 

The care of the chronically ill cannot be planned 
apart from general medical care as an isolated service. 
All solutions of this problem will be in the nature of 
temporary makeshifts until it is approached with the 
full understanding that it is a part of all programs for 
public health and medical care. 

Meanwhile there is the urgent necessity to provide 
humane care for great numbers of chronic invalids 
whose financial resources are exhausted, and to de- 
velop facilities for those who have the means to pay 
for their care. Communities cannot wait to give 
medical guidance to patients who can carry on in 
spite of their disabilities or to offer opportunities for 
rehabilitation to those who can improve. 


Tue Genera Hospirar 


s FAR AS possible, all efforts to meet these immedi- 
A ate needs should be planned with reference to 
eventual elimination of differentiation between treat- 
ment for acute and chronic disease, to treatment of 
the sick person regardless of the length of his ill- 
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ness, and to investigation of causes of disease whether 
sudden and self-limited or insidious and protracted. 
Therefore, it is of first importance that a community 
plan for the care of chronic illness should be centered 
around the general hospital in which all the facilities 
for study, treatment, and teaching are found. 

Whatever special facilities may be provided for pa- 
tients with long-term illness, the general hospital with 
its wards and out-patient clinics should be the key- 
stone of any program for treatment and prevention 
of chronic disease. Here the patient comes first for 
diagnosis and treatment. If his condition is obscure 
and needs long observation, or if prolonged treatment 
will bring improvement, the hospital should be able 
to transfer him to a special division planned for this 
purpose. 

The wards of a general hospital are organized for 
the care of acutely ill patients and must be prepared 
to meet immediate demands at any time. In the di- 
vision for chronic diseases where the patient remains 
for months, the formality of the hospital regime may 
be relaxed and a more cheerful atmosphere created. 
The division for chronic diseases must have the use 
of all facilities of the general hospital for treatment 
and diagnosis and any special facilities that are needed 
for occupation and recreation. The medical staff 
should be part of the staff of the general hospital, 
and they should have the same opportunities for 
teaching and research as the general hospital wards 
offer. 


New InstiruTIons 


F THE PATIENT'S condition cannot be improved and 

he cannot be cared for in the community, he 
should be moved to an institution affiliated with the 
chronic disease division as a custodial unit. This 
should be made as homelike as possible with as little 
of the hospital atmosphere as possible, for it is the 
final home of most of the patients. Many in this in- 
stitution will be able to get about and care for their 
own personal needs and others will require various 
degrees of assistance. A certain number will be bed- 
ridden, some of whom will be very ill, and for them 
an infirmary section is needed, located where it will 
not detract from the homelike character of the in- 
stitution. All of the patients in the home will require 
medical and nursing supervision. Most of the nursing 
care can be given by practical nurses. Medical treat- 
ment must be available in the home for acute episodes 
and when necessary the patients should be trans- 
ferred to the hospital. The hospital staff should be 
responsible for the medical service, and the teaching 
and research program of the hospital should extend to 


the home, since in the study of chronic diseases it is 
important to observe the course of the disease 
throughout the patient’s life. 

The patient who has improved in the hospital may 
need care in a convalescent home for a time before 
going home. Well organized convalescence may pro- 
long the period of well-being during which the pa- 
tient is useful and active. The convalescent home 
should be closely affiliated with the general hospital 
and staffed and equipped for planned convalescent 
care under expert medical and nursing direction. 


CLInIcs AND Home Nurses 


GREAT MANY patients need medical care in out- 
patient clinics. They require painstaking and 
time-consuming attention which the clinics are too 
often not equipped to give. The best hope of im- 
proving clinic care for these patients is the encourage- 
ment of special clinics for various forms of chronic 
disease, under the direction of interested physicians. 
A home medical and nursing service is an essen- 
tial part of a community plan for care for the chronic 
sick. It is an accepted principle that children should 
not be removed from their homes because of poverty 
alone; neither should the adult, who has the mis- 
fortune to be chronically ill, be segregated in an in- 
stitution away from his family and friends for eco- 
nomic reasons alone. Home medical care should be 
integrated with hospital and institutional care, so that 
the patient may receive continuous medical attention 
to conserve intelligently his physical abilities and to 
prevent avoidable breakdown. Nursing service can 
usually be given by a trained practical nurse under 
supervision of the visiting nurse service. 


HovuseEKEEPING AIDES AND Foster Homes 


ANY CHRONICALLY ILL persons who are not strong 
M enough to do all of their housework, can man- 
age with some assistance from a housekeeping aide. 
Many semi-invalids living alone can remain happily 
in the community with a little help of this kind. A 
housekeeping service is an economy for the com- 
munity and its benefits in human welfare and happi- 
ness are incalculable. The training and supervision 
of the housekeeping aids must be carefully planned 
and such plans have been worked and tested in a 
number of communities. 

For a patient who has no home, there is the possi- 
bility of a boarding home or of a foster home. For 
those able to take care of themselves in a somewhat 
protected environment, the boarding home accommo- 
dating about ten persons and presided over by a 
capable woman is an ideal arrangement. It may be 
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either in a separate dwelling or an apartment house. 
Some patients are happier in a family boarding home, 
or foster home, where one or two are received as 
members of the household. It is sometimes possible 
to place even severely handicapped patients in foster 
homes. 


Orner Resources 


NOTHER RESOURCE for older persons, especially for 
A couples or sisters, is an apartment house con- 
ducted with reference to their special needs—where 
they can live independently but have the use of vari- 
ous common services in the building, such as a cafe- 
teria, a library, sitting room, and the attention of a 
nurse in emergencies. 

The nursing home when properly regulated and 
supervised is the ideal type of care for many chronic 
patients who would be unhappy in a large institu- 
tion. Without intelligent supervision, proprietary 
nursing homes may become a public scandal. Many 
communities in which this has happened are in- 
clined to conclude that a properly conducted nursing 
home with reasonable rates is an impossible idea. 
There are many instances however in which it has 
been achieved. The demand for good nursing homes 
is especially urgent for persons who can pay for their 
care. There is often no place for them and families 
unable to care for their invalid relatives at home find 
themselves in a desperate situation. 

In a complete community program for care of the 
chronically ill there must also be provision for re- 
habilitation service—physical and occupational ther- 
apy, vocational guidance and training, and sheltered 
employment; also for occupational and recreational 
service for those who are unable to meet their own 
need in these respects. There are many chronically 
ill persons who find the idleness and blankness of 
their days the hardest part of illness. 


Case Work Is Neepep Too 


F ALL oF the facilities mentioned could be ade- 
] quately provided and staffed, there would still be 
the problem of seeing that each patient received the 
care best suited to his individual needs. Social case 
work service, therefore, is essential for guidance at all 
turning points. 

Chronic disease creates many social and economic 
complications for the patient and his family that are 
difficult to solve. They should be dealt with as defi- 
nitely and competently as medical factors. Due to the 
general lack of facilities medical social workers in 
hospitals now spend a large part of their time trying 
to find places where chronic patients may go on dis- 


charge, when they should be devoting this time to 
the constructive work of helping patients to adjust 
themselves to their physical disabilities and to main- 
tain their maximum of well-being. 


PREVENTION 


HILE THE care of the chronically ill is an imme- 
Wadiate and urgent problem that must be met, more 
far-reaching and important is the prevention of 
chronic diseases. Medical research applied to these 
conditions with the same skill as in the case of acute 
diseases should bring equally important results. The 
scientific investigation of chronic diseases depends 
on doctors who are interested and on funds to carry 
on the work. The training of medical students and 
internes in understanding the nature and conse- 
quences of chronic disease is therefore fundamental. 
When medical interest is sufficiently aroused the neces- 
sary research funds will no doubt be found. The psy- 
chological element in the causation of certain chronic 
diseases is beginning to be studied. The influence of 
social factors should also receive scientific study. For 
understanding the causes of chronic diseases, doctors 
must be alert to the physical, psychological, and social 
aspects of the patient's life. 


Step Forwarp SLOWLY 


T MAY BE a long time before this vast problem of 
| chronic illness is brought under control; and prog- 
ress must be made slowly, step by step. But it is im- 
portant that all steps taken should be taken with 
reference to the ultimate goals and that all resources 
should be used wisely and not wasted. Each com- 
munity must build its program upon the facilities 
that it has, courageously discarding those that are 
unsuitable, improving those that should be conserved, 
and continually developing new facilities and services. 

No “model plan” would fit any two communities. 
The general features of a plan for a large city are 
fairly well known. In smaller communities, the essen- 
tial features of the program must be built up to fit 
local conditions. In any community, the basic con- 
siderations are first to recognize the necessity for mak- 
ing provision for proper care of the chronic sick and 
for encouraging medical study of chronic diseases, 
and then, starting with the person suffering from a 
chronic disease of whatever age or economic level, to 
endeavor to find or create the means by which he 
can receive the care and treatment that he needs at 
different stages of his illness. The auspices and ar- 
rangements of a community’s plan for combatting 
chronic illness may differ, but the aim will be effec- 
tive treatment and prevention of disease. 
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MEETING HUMAN NEEUS IN WARTIME 


by Leonarp H. Gorpon, Chief 
Division of Social Services 
West Virginia Department of Public Assistance 





there were few public welfare agencies in exist- 

ence during World War I. This means, there- 
fore, that the public welfare agency of today had 
little experience to fall back upon in anticipating the 
kinds of human needs which would be accentuatéd 
or created by wartime conditions. This has proved 
to be a serious handicap in administering public 
welfare services during World War II, for we might 
have been able to plan more effectively and to have 
avoided mistakes. On the other hand, this lack of 
experience probably has some advantages. We had 
no preconceived ideas which would tend to mold our 
practices into a pattern that might not be workable 
in a later generation. 

By and large, the needs of people are very much 
the same irrespective of the state of our international 
relations at any one point in time. People still become 
old and are unable to support themselves. And 
children become needy because of the illness, injury, 
or death of wage earning parents. It is true that 
many old, young, and handicapped people have 
been drawn into industry, which has resulted in 
some reduction of financial assistance caseloads. But 
there are no work opportunities for the very old, 
the very young, or persons with severe physical handi- 
caps, who constitute the core of the public welfare 
load. Accordingly, they are not sharing in the un- 
usual prosperity stimulated by the war. Actually, 
their position has deteriorated because rapidly rising 
prices have been a concomitant of this wartime pros- 
perity. The persons affected most during a period of 
rising prices are those whose incomes are derived 
from pensions, small savings, insurance, and public 
assistance. Their income remains relatively fixed, 
while the purchasing value of the dollar shrinks in 
proportion to the rise in the price of commodities. 
This law of economics has caused many of the real 
tragedies of the war, and there has been so little that 
we could do to reduce the hardships of our recipients. 
Providing adequate assistance during a period of 
rapidly rising prices is easily the gravest problem of 
most public welfare agencies. 

The movement of population has increased tre- 
mendously during the war and this has been en- 


Fa IN A few states and in the larger cities, 
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couraged by industry and government. No state has 
dared to bar newcomers from its borders. But what 
is happening to some of these so-called nonresidents 
who cannot maintain their families when they are 
unable to work? The war has accentuated the need 
for adequate financial assistance and the tragic posi- 
tion of the nonresident. In addition, the war has 
created a new need for financial assistance for the 
dependents of many aliens whose parents have been 
interned. 

What resources have been available to public 
welfare agencies to meet the need for financial as- 
sistance during wartime? 

If appropriations for assistance have been increased 
or have not been reduced since December 1941, the 
average grant per case has probably been increased 
because there are fewer cases receiving grants. This 
has offset partially the increase in the cost of living. 
But in some states, and this is true in West Virginia, 
the appropriation for assistance has been reduced. 

The migration of civilian workers from West 
Virginia, together with the induction of men into 
the armed forces, means that there are employment 
opportunities for people who because of physical 
handicap or age had been retired previously from 
the labor force. In other words, the employer’s 
physical standards for employment have been low- 
ered. We realize that when people have not been 
working for some time, they lose some of their skill 
and, perhaps more important, tend to lose confidence 
in their abilities. This is especially true of older 
persons or those with handicaps. 


Hetp WanrTeD 


LTHOUGH A considerable number of our old age 
ae and the handicapped fathers of de- 
pendent children, have been able to secure employ- 
ment, some recipients have been reluctant to take 
jobs. After examining some of these cases to get 
at the reason, we found a number of conditioning 
factors. Because of their handicaps and long absence 
from employment, they were not sure their services 
would be satisfactory to employers or that they 
would be able to perform the work required. If 
unsatisfactory to their employers, they would not 
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only be dismissed but they knew from experience 
that it would take from thirty to sixty days to rein- 
state their grants. In other words, they were eager 
to make a contribution to the war effort but they 
also needed to have some assurance that they would 
not be left without some means of support if and 
when their work terminated. 

At any rate, we recognize that we ourselves had 
created the dilemma in which our recipients were 
placed. Our solution was, to institute quickly a pro- 
cedure whereby grants were suspended, rather than 
cancelled, to enable recipients to assure themselves 
that they were physically able to do their work or 
that their services were satisfactory to their employers. 
Under this procedure we were able to resume a pub- 
lic assistance payment in the same month if work 
terminated. As this became known, it was amazing 
to see how many recipients obtained employment. 
The reduction in case load by reason of this change 
in procedure was an important factor in enabling 
us to increase the average grants of the remaining 
recipients, 

Equally important, however, is that the recipients 
who obtained work were able to contribute to the 
war effort. This points up the necessity for keeping 
our policies and procedures sufficiently flexible to 
afford opportunity for participation in full, productive 
community life. 


Tue WELFARE oF EVERYONE 


Y AGREEMENT with the Federal Government, West 
B Virginia’s Department of Public Assistance under- 
took to meet the needs, caused by enemy action or 
the threat thereof, of any persons. The total cost 
of assistance provided by the state is reimbursed by 
the Federal Government. 

Fortunately, there have been comparatively few 
cases requring assistance because of enemy action, or 
the threat thereof, in this country or its possessions. 
Nevertheless, it was of paramount importance that 
plans be developed to take care of civilian needs in 
the event of enemy attack, since military operations 
against the enemy are not the only concern of gov- 
ernment in time of war. A parallel concern of 
democratic government is that of preparation for 
any eventualities which might affect the civilian 
population. 

Our first reaction was that we did not want to be 
a party to assisting our enemies. But after this came 
the realization that the Federal Government already 
had sequestered those individuals who are aiding or 
who might aid and abet the enemy; and that their 
dependents had become needy because of this action. 


We were being requested to assist women and 
children, aged and infirm, who by accident had not 
been born in this country, or whose parents had 
migrated to our shores before their children were 
born. They were not aiding the enemy. Moreover, 
they could be as zealous in their determination to 
defeat our enemies as the most patriotic among us. 
Finally, a truly democratic government must be in- 
terested and concerned about the welfare of everyone 
living within its boundaries, irrespective of color, 
creed, or place of birth. This is one of the reasons, 
if not the most important reason, for our country’s 
participation in this war. 


REALISM IN WELFARE 


VEN AFTER reaching this point of view, we met 
E some opposition on the part of other state offi- 
cials and from some of our own staff members. 
Fortunately we had case information to fall back 
upon in convincing the doubters that the welfare of 
all people is the concern and responsibility of demo- 
cratic government. 

A family consisting of parents and eight children 
was living in a small mining community when we 
entered the war. Although the parents were natives 
of Germany, all their children were born in this 
country. After the outbreak of the war, the father 
was interned by the Federal Government and the 
family was referred to us as being in need. 

This is what we learned. Two sons were already 
in the armed forces of this, their native country, 
before December 1941. Two sons enlisted immedi- 
ately after the outbreak of hostilities. The mother and 
the four remaining children under eighteen years 
of age needed assistance immediately. We granted 
assistance and helped the family move to a larger 
community because they had been completely ostra- 
cized in the small mining town after the father’s 
internment. Shortly afterwards, the four sons in 
service arranged to send dependents’ allowances to 
the family, and a fifth son enlisted as soon as he 
became eighteen years old. 

Five sons of one family, the father of which is 
interned, are fighting for a democratic way of life. 
Are we not immeasurably richer in our resources to 
maintain and strengthen our democratic institutions 
through this government’s concern for the walfare 


of all persons, regardless of race, religion, or place 
of birth? 


AMERICAN ForEIGNERS 


ERHAPS THE most helpless people who come to our 
public welfare agencies for assistance are those 
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who do not meet the residence requirements where 
they happen to be residing. And they are the most 
helpless because they are strangers and unwelcome, 
even though they are in their homeland. 

From time immemorial we have had to measure 
eligibility for assistance in terms of residence laws. 
And while states cling tenaciously to the anachronism 
of residence as a condition of eligibility for assistance, 
thousands of Americans have moved hundreds of 
miles from their homes to work in war industry, at 
the urging of the Federal Government. Many of 
these Americans traveled on the highways of states 
in which they had never lived, and yet they were not 
denied the use of roads because of that circumstance. 
As soon as these Americans reach their destination, 
their children have the right to attend the public 
schools even though their parents have not yet paid 
one dollar of taxes for school maintenance. As a 
matter of fact, should they drop out of school, an 
attendance director would come along to inquire 
why the children are not in school, because in most 
states children of certain ages are required by law 
to attend school. 


Ir Can Happen Here 


UT WHAT HAPPENS when the father is injured or 
becomes ill and is unable, temporarily, to main- 
tain his family? Here is an actual case history. 

A family consisting of parents and eight children 
moved from West Virginia to a neighboring state 
where the father worked in a war industry. Several 
months later he suffered an injury while at work, 
for which he received workmen’s compensation for 
a limited time. However, this terminated before his 
doctor would permit him to return to work. Al- 
though his job was waiting for him, he needed 
temporary financial help to feed his children—and 
another child was due in a few weeks. Rent was paid 
in advance. While he was in the hospital, his wife 
applied for assistance. When the worker learned 
that the family did not have residence, it was ex- 
plained that the law required their return to West 
Virginia if assistance was granted. But in her des- 
peration the wife accepted two relief checks. After 
her husband’s return from the hospital, a third 
check was refused. However, the worker took the 
privilege of leaving that check at a grocery store 
for the family’s use. 

Verification of residence was obtained through the 
West Virginia Public Assistance office. The man 
resisted the plan to return to West Virginia, even 
after the worker explained that he would probably 


receive a large grant each month until he was able to 


work. He was even assured that the public assistance 
office in West Virginia had a house waiting for him. 
Although the man did not want to return, the worker 
convinced him that unless he gave his consent, an 
order would be obtained from the sheriff which 
would authorize the public relief agency to remove 
the family forcibly to the state line where they 
would be “dumped.” The agency telegraphed us that 
the family was being returned, but, unfortunately, 
receipt.of the telegram was delayed, and the family, 
their furniture, and the county director of the public 
welfare agency in the neighboring state all arrived 
at our local office several hours before delivery of the 
telegram. 

The worker began to make some inquries of the 
family for whom the neighboring state had gone 
to so much trouble. Did they want to remain in 
West Virginia and, if so, would they care to apply 
for assistance? They knew what they preferred to 
do, if only someone had given some thought to their 
wishes. It was quite simple—they would like to 
return to the neighboring state where the man had 
a job. This irritated the county director who had 
brought the family to West Virginia and he insisted 
upon speaking with someone in authority. The dis- 
trict administrator was called in and heard the facts 
as they were presented by the out-of-state county 
director and the family. 

It was agreed it would be helpful it two pieces of 
information were verified. A telephone call to the 
man’s sister-in-law in the other state confirmed his 
statements that he had a job waiting for him and 
that his rent was paid in the other state until June 1, 
and this was May 26. The district administrator then 
informed the out-of-state worker that West Virginia 
is quite willing to take care of its people but also 
felt that people have the right to live and work where 
they choose. It was pointed out that in the neighbor- 
ing state the industries, through the War Manpower 
Commission, are still recruiting workers over the 
radio, which means that additional people are being 
urged to come there to work. No one has the right 
or authority to deny the opportunity of working to 
anyone. Moreover, freedom to exercise the right of 
choice about where people will live and work is one 
of the reasons why we are fighting the war. At the 
family’s request, our office paid their return trans- 
portation to the neighboring state, including the cost 
of returning the furniture. 


1700 a.v. 


w THis actually happened in 1944, when our 
government and military leaders were calling 
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upon industry for more and more production. To 
meet military needs, industry and government liter- 
ally have beseeched men and women to enter war 
industries wherever they may be located. 

How have the public welfare agencies contributed 
to the success of the whole nation’s effort? 

At a time when this nation is being called upon 
to strain every effort to achieve victory as speedily 
as possible, state public welfare laws are making it 
difficult for patriotic Americans to do what their 
country expects of them because of bickering about 
residence. How much war materials could our fac- 
tories produce if industry were unable to employ 
Americans who are not residing in the particular 
community in which a factory is located? The 
necessity to repeal residence requirements as a con- 
dition of eligibility for assistance is more urgent today 
than ever before. Such requirements have been dis- 
carded long ago by other public agencies with re- 
sponsibility for meeting human needs. American 
industry would never have provided us with the 
multitude of commodities to meet human needs if 
industry were still saddled to sixteenth century 
methods of production, And so it is with the meet- 
ing of those human needs for which public welfare 
agencies have responsibility. 


“A” Carps AND WELFARE 


IKE THE armies in this war, we public welfare 
L workers are highly mechanized. Consequently, 
our workers need automobiles, gasoline, and rubber; 
and the government has found it necessary to place 
these items among those most strictly rationed to the 
civilian population. Although public welfare agencies 
are given preferential status in the distribution of 
those items, we were unable to obtain sufficient quan- 
tities of gasoline and tires to perform our primary 
functions in the same manner as we had been accus- 
tomed. To aggravate our transportation problem, 
we were performing a great many investigations at 
the request of Selective Service, in addition to ad- 
ministering assistance. 

We were able, however, to substitute visits at field 
offices in lieu of home visits. We sought an opinion 
from our attorney general and found it would be 
permissible and practical to substitute one field office 
visit, in certain types of public assistance cases, for 
the semi-annual reviews of eligibility required by our 
law. We found that eligibility of carefully selected 
cases could be reviewed satisfactorily, the criterion 
being that the cases selected be those in which needs 
and resources remain comparatively constant. This 
would be especially true of a good many old age 


assistance recipients living alone, who do not have 
responsible relatives, or whose relatives cannot be 
reached by the agency. This device has proved sub- 
stantially satisfactory in reviews of eligibility. 

It should be emphasized, however, that we do not 
consider it practical to utilize a field office visit for 
a home visit when considering an application for 
assistance, or in those cases where needs are apt to 
change quickly, such as is frequently true of aid to 
dependent children cases. 


Tue Sunny Sipe oF THE STREET 


ORE IMPORTANT, however, we plan to continue to 
M utilize field office visits after the war. We be- 
lieve this makes for effective use of a worker’s time 
without sacrificing in any way the quality of service 
available to recipients. Although maintaining the 
same quality of service for those who do not require 
a home visit, we have also made it possible for our 
workers to give more service to families whose cir- 
cumstances require considerable time in planning 
for the development of their own resources or in 
obtaining access to the resources of other agencies. 

In addition, workers whose cases were scattered 
over a large area are provided maintenance to enable 
them to remain in their territories for several days 
at a time. This has proved extremely helpful in 
rural areas as no time is lost traveling to and from 
home, without speaking of the gasoline saved. It is 
unfortunate that it took a war to force us to develop 
a technique which could very well have been insti- 
tuted during peacetime. 


Att Fok One Anp One For ALL 


HE wak Has brought home to us the basic reason 
T for government’s concern in the welfare of all its 
people—the meeting of human needs serves the best 
interests of the whole community. This is true in 
time of peace as well as during a war. The right 
to live and work where we choose is one of the rights 
of all people in a democracy. The right to adequate 
assistance from public sources for persons unable to 
work, or when work is not available, is a responsi- 
bility of government in a democracy. And, after all, 
we have gone to war because our freedom to exercise 
our rights has been threatened by forces far from our 
shores. If nothing else, the war has taught us that 
the welfare of the whole community is inextricably 
tied up with the welfare of its individual members. 
Since people constitute the most precious of all re- 
sources in a democracy, we are serving the com- 
munity’s best interests when we meet human needs 
adequately. 

















STAFF THINKING UN FAIR HEARINGS 


by DorotHy Warren, District Supervisor 
Oklahoma Department of Public Welfare 





fare in Oklahoma had five fair hearings in the 

last six months of .1944. Since this was a sharp 
rise in this small county, with a total case load in 
three categories of about 700, the staff wondered if 
something was wrong. They wondered if it indicated 
something out of line in their concepts of, or action 
around, fair hearings. 

The McClain County staff reviewed their own cases 
and surveyed the other county departments in order 
to find out just how fair hearings work and what 
they mean. They wanted to find out if a large num- 
ber of fair hearings means that something is wrong 
with policies, or workers, or clients. Or if it means 
that a necessary, if unpleasant, function is being per- 
formed by the agency. 

The transcripts of the hearings were scrutinized as 
to the techniques followed by the county staff in each. 
In addition, a simultaneous study was made, through 
interviews with community laymen and some clients 
regarding existing feelings of complaint. 

Three conclusions regarding fair hearings in Mc- 
Clain County were drawn. One was that the county 
department was drawing a negligible amount of 
negative feeling from clients and community, and 
that most of the complaints which did arise were 
going on to the formal hearing procedure. Second, 
the staff could see no reason why any of the five 
hearings should not have been held, for when this 
resource was pointed out to the client he indicated 
a desire to use it. In three cases clients had said they 
realized the staff was acting correctly, but they wanted 
a chance to make an expression directly to the policy- 
making commission that they did not like certain 
policies. Third, the county realized a need for im- 
provement in skill in the whole process, from inter- 
pretation around the first complaint through discus- 
sion of the hearing resource. Greater skill was needed 
in helping the client in the formulation of his written 
request, and in abstracting information from the case 
record for the county’s testimony. This last point 
became apparent while looking at the transcript of 
the case in which the county’s decision had been 
reversed. Information contained in the record, and 
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. some which was known to the workers and not re- 


corded, indicated that the county had not preserited 
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a full or accurate picture of the elements which had 
led to their decision; had failed, therefore, to provide 
a sound basis for a just decision after the hearing. 
They realized also, that such failure on their part 
might work in the opposite direction and that a 
county decision might be upheld when it should not 
be. 


Orner Counties 


His sTAFF then began to wonder what was happen- 
Ting in other counties. The plan of making a state- 
wide inquiry suggested itself, at first as a means of 
gaining a basis of comparison of McClain County 
with general agency thinking. Participation was ex- 
panded to the other four counties making up the dis- 
trict unit, and Oklahoma County especially contrib- 
uted materially to the content of the letter which was 
finally sent to all of the counties. After the project 
was discussed in a district directors’ meeting it was 
believed that all the county units of the state agency 
could not only contribute to understanding of this 
subject, but that agency-wide opportunity to do some 
thinking on fair hearings might be a good thing. 

A series of questions regarding the use of fair 
hearings in each county was prepared by the depart- 
ments in the district. These questions were then sent 
to the 76 county departments in the state. 


REsISTANCE ? 


HE McCtain County staff searched their own feel- 
Tae for resistance to fair hearings in terms of 
whether they had bent over backward in determina- 
tion to accept them. They faced the fact that staffs 
do “feel” about hearings and wondered what this 
meant to the other 76 county units. 

A suggestion that staffs do not embrace this part 
of their jobs wholeheartedly was seen in the failure 
of 24 of the 76 counties to respond at all. Other ele- 
ments entered into this too, of course. The Oklahoma 
agency is, like many others, short staffed and over- 
burdened with the workaday job and has little time 
for extras. Also, this project was presented to the 
counties on a purely voluntary basis. It might be said 
here that this was in line with thinking of the state 
agency, which often prefers to gather reflections of 
and opinions on workings of agency policies from the 
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grass roots and from a wide scope rather than, for 
instance, through the medium of committees. 

A few counties reported they have never had an 
appeal and in some there had been none within the 
experience of the present county director or staff. 
Four county directors said frankly that they had 
nothing to contribute for this reason. One reply could 
not be included in the study because of brevity and 
generality of content. 


Lecat Basis or Farr Hearincs 


EFORE GOING into a discussion of the content and 
B meaning of what came out of the study, it would 
be well to look at the legal basis of fair hearings as 
provided for in the Oklahoma Social Security Act, 
and at definitions of terms and procedure in the 
agency manual. The law sets out four reasons for 
appeal; failure to act on an application within a 
reasonable time, denial of grant, inadequacy of grant, 
and cancellation. Appeal is made to the State De- 
partment “in a manner prescribed by the (State) 
Commission,” which then gives the client notice of 
hearing. The decision of the State Department, re- 
viewed by the Commission, is final. As the Okla- 
homa Department of Public Welfare is a centrally 
administered agency, there is no provision for hear- 
ings by county boards. 

The manual defines “appeal” as the request of a 
client to the State Department for review of the 
action of the county department, believing that proper 
consideration has not been given to all the facts of 
his case. 

“Fair hearing” is defined as the proceeding held 
as the result of a client’s appeal from the decision or 
action taken by the county department, in which the 
client and the representative of the county depart- 
ment, meeting in the presence of a referee and each 
other, present all the facts upon which each bases his 
judgment. The referee is the representative of the 
Department appointed to conduct the hearing. 

The policy of the department is to appoint as 
referee a district supervisor or a member of the 
state office staff. Formerly district supervisors did not 
act as referee for hearings in their own districts. Af- 
ter transportation became a problem it was decided 
that they would act as referee within their own dis- 
tricts except at such times as circumstances made this 
inadvisable. There was some question as to the de- 
sirability of the person who had even a supervisory 
or consultative relationship to case decisions also tak- 
ing the role of referee, but it was assumed, together 
with the assumption that the referee is a mature and 
objective person, that it was a workable plan. The 


district supervisor does not have administrative duties 
and counties make their own decisions, using the 
supervisor as consultant in this as well as other areas 
of their activities. 


Purposes 


THER MANUAL material gives the purposes of a fair 

hearing as safe-guarding the interests of the indi- 
vidual client and of bringing to the attention of the 
agency any needed clarification or revision of agency 
policies. Therefore, a client may appeal either be- 
cause he believes the county has not dealt fairly or 
properly with his case, or because he simply wants 
to register protest against existing policy. He is in- 
terviewed by the county director or case supervisor 
in order to determine if either his circumstances or 
agency policy has changed, in which case the county 
might alter its decision. If not, and if no agreement 
satisfactory to the client is reached, he makes a writ- 
ten statement of his reason for appeal, on agency 
forms, which are sent by the county to the state office 
and to the district supervisor. The district supervisor 
then studies the situation, consults with the county 
and makes recommendations to the state office con- 
cerning the request. These recommendations would 
include whether the hearing should be held, where, 
by whom, and any other pertinent points. The state 
office notifies the client, county, and referee of the 
time and place. A stenographer is provided by the 
department to take a verbatim transcript of proceed- 
ings. This transcript is certified by the referee and 
stenographer and sent to the state department for 
consideration, after which it is reviewed by the Pub- 
lic Welfare Commission in regular meeting. A no- 
tification of the Commission’s decision is sent to the 
client, the county, and the referee. 


THE QUESTIONS 


ITH THIs procedure in mind, the counties con- 
Wsidered the questions presented by McClain 
County. Their letter to the departments included 
this material: 

“The counties in this district are making a study 
of complaints and fair hearings. Our general con- 
cern is with the valid and efficient operation of the 
agency and also the right of clients and community to 
have and express opinions about agency policies and 
staff. Our immediate concern is around whether we 
are doing the best job we can in (1) administering 
the program and (2) interpreting why this adminis- 
tration cannot fit the wishes of all individuals. 

“We are wondering if you might like to help us 
with this study. We shall appreciate any information 
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you may wish to contribute but we have made a list 
of questions and suggestions that have come to us. 
We are especially eager to have your comment on 
these: 

“Upon whom does the responsibility for most of 
the interpretation regarding complaints and fair hear- 
ings fall in your county; the visitor, case supervisor 
or county director, or what part does each do? 
Please give an example of your interpretation to a 
client who does not believe the county has correctly 
applied laws and policies; another in which the client 
just doesn’t like the policy of the department. Do 
you feel that a hearing is a reflection on your county 
or the visitor? Do you think it possible or advisable 
that a county never have a hearing? If not, what do 
you think the alternative is? Do you think the client 
respects the county’s judgment more, or less after a 
hearing? 

“Does the appellant often have a precatory attitude, 
as though he were appealing for special considera- 
tion rather than for accurate application of policy? Is 
there a connotation in the ‘right to appeal’ which the 
‘right to fair hearing’ does not carry? How far should 
the county go in attempting to convince the client 
of the inefficacy of supplication, and the fact that a 
fair hearing must be decided on the question of fair 
and correct application of rules and regulations? Is it 
possible that a worker may stress the right to a fair 
hearing to the point that she raises in the client’s 
mind a question of her own ability and confidence in 
herself? Are we carrying the whole thing beyond 
the point of ‘awareness’ to something bordering on 
incitement? Would we stress medical resources to a 
well person? Is this a parallelism or not? Might 
there be an inclination on the part of a county to 
throw into the Commission’s lap a question on which 
the county itself was not particularly clear, and on 
which they had not exhausted consultation services? 

“Is a fair hearing fair? Do the clients think so? 
Should a fair hearing be conducted by a person who 
contributed to the formulation of the decision which 
is being questioned? 

“Can the technique of factual presentation for a 
hearing be so effective that no really pertinent cir- 
cumstances will escape consideration unless there is 
careful and studied preparation of a case brief by the 
staff representative in cooperation with other mem- 
bers of the staff who have knowledge of the case? 

“You may wish to comment in relation to the size 
of your case load and its character as to urban and 
rural communities, the presence of industries and 
community resources, crop failure, oil booms, racial 
elements or anything else that would affect case loads. 


Do you see any correlation between the number of 
complaints received and the number of cases which 
come to hearing? 

“We feel sure you share our interest in this aspect 
of the Department’s work and we believe your ex- 
perience and thinking on it will add to the usefulness 
of our project.” 


‘TRENDS 


T was not possible to tabulate answers to specific 
l questions or comment, as not all counties replied 
to all questions, some did with a yes or no sort of 
statement, and there were, of course, varying com- 
binations of thought and process. An idea of trends, 
however, was quite clear. 

Almost half the counties indicated that responsi- 
bility for interpretation around complaints was car- 
ried jointly by the county director, the intake worker. 
if the county has one, and the visitors. Most of these 
went on to say that the major part of opportunity 
and responsibility rests with the workers who have 
direct and constant contact with clients. Several also 
mentioned that such interpretation is a continuous 
process. Three placed primary responsibiliy on the 
county director and two on intake. The fact that 
most counties see responsibility around complaints 
and fair hearings as a shared thing, but mainly in the 
visitor’s province, goes along with concepts of all 
areas of the job; the workers in the field have re- 
sponsibility for decisions but, as an administrator, the 
county director is responsible in the final analysis 
for what goes on in the county. 


How Tue County FEets 


HERE was only one direct answer to the question as 
Lp how the county feels about clients asking for 
fair hearings when the workers know they have acted 
in accordance with law and policy: “It isn’t a question 
of how we feel about fair hearings. Even though we 
have acted in accordance with law it is the client’s 
privilege if he desires to ask for one.” Material on 
this point came out, however, as seeing that the client 
has a right to protest to the policy-making body 
against its ways of doing, and the county’s feelings 
were ignored in most of the reply letters. 

Almost all of them had some comment about 
whether fair hearings were a reflection on the county. 
Comments varied from two statements that if a 
county’s action were not upheld, it would reflect badly 
on them, and that appeals do indicate a lack of proper 
interpretation and imply failure, to “The worker may 
think so,” and “Not necessarily, but they can be.” 


a. & 


There were many flat “no’s,” augmented with “. . . 
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hearings are just a part of the job,” “... but a study 
should be made if there are too many or too few” and 
“... it just means an honest difference of opinion.” 
This was one of the spots in which the letters gave 
the feeling that counties are consciously trying to see 
the fair hearing process clearly and to accept it com- 
_ pletely. 


No Farr Hearrincs? 


$ TO WHETHER it is either possible or desirable that 
A a county never have a fair hearing, 32 replies 
commented on this. Twenty-five believe it not pos- 
sible, and said that if there were none it would mean 
the clients were either not aware of their rights or 
that they had been talked out of appealing. Two saw 
it as desirable, but one of these added “Utopia!” On 
the whole the opinion was that even if the county is 
doing a good job, if the clients are aware of their 
rights it is impossible to avoid having some fair hear- 
ings. Also, in view of the positive values of hearings, 
it is desirable to have them. 

These values were seen as a means of giving the 
client a feeling of security, a way of keeping workers 
conscious that the program is built around the client 
and also as a means of demonstrating to a community 
that the agency thinks in terms of insuring justice. 
One county said, “Occasional hearings might have a 
wholesome influence on both client and community 
since they would be aware there is some legal right 
of appeal.” 

This question was related to the matter of the client 
respecting the county more, or less, after a hearing 
experience. It was also related, in some replies, to the 
fairness of hearings. Opinion seemed to be that the 
client respects the county department more if its de- 
cision is upheld by the Commission; less, if not. 
There were a few expressions that this would vary 
with the individual client, and one to the effect that 
if the county is upheld, the client will think “it was 
all planned beforehand.” Only in a few instances was 
responsibility for “respect” placed on the county staff 
itself. 


Are Farr Hearines Farr? 


OING OVER to consideration of the actual fairness of 
Ff the hearing, the counties seemed to loosen up a 
bit here, and while most of the opinion expressed was 
that hearings as they are conducted are fair and that 
the clients also think so, there were several evidences 
that considerable thought had been put on this point. 
One said, “The worker thinks so—the client does 
not,” in relation to the fact that most county decisions 
are upheld. One client had compared the proceedings 


to a court in which the judge and jury are related. 

Several counties had questions similar to that ex- 
pressed in this quotation from a letter: “There is 
surely some questions as to whether a fair hearing is 
really fair. The Department has a written record of 
all action on the case and all facts presented. The 
personnel of the Department are generally better 
equipped to defend a point of view than the client. 
The client has no record and must depend on his 
memory in presenting the case.” And from another, 
“We find that most clients are unable to express 
themselves while those representing the state and local 
office are trained persons usually quite sure the de- 
cision made was correct, have all data on the case 
ready and give it when called upon, which further 
confuses the client even if he knows he is right.” 

Care in use of terminology was advised, but no 
comment was carried on to the point of discussing 
how the county can prevent a client’s feelings of dis- 
advantage, or of the referee’s part in this. One county 
believes clients sometimes refuse hearings because 
they do not have faith in their fairness, and another 
said hearings are “.. . not always fair; they can’t be, 
for nothing in life is always fair, not even legal 
courts.” A deep interest in real fairness came out and 
was felt also in the replies which indicated belief that 
the process is a fair one. 


Tue REFEREE 


HE CONNECTION between this consideration and 
y pete the county’s own district supervisor should 
serve as referee was clear in several letters. Out of 28 
replies to the question on whether the referee should 
be a “person who contributed to the formulation of 
the decision,” which was evidently interpreted as in- 
cluding the supervisory consultant, 19 came out with 
a pretty definite no; 6 said yes. Three observed that 
it would depend on the district supervisor but that 
few people could be sufficiently objective. One sug- 
gested that, if a client brings legal counsel to a fair 
hearing (which seldom happens), the department also 
be represented by an attorney. One reply said that the 
county staff did not ask for help in making its de- 
cisions, thus clarifying the elimination of the district 
supervisor as one of the contributors to the decision 
which the client questions. Another made this state- 
ment: “The experience in fair hearings in this county 
indicates that a person who contributed to the formu- 
lation of decisions might successfully and skillfully 
conduct a fair hearing. The ethics employed in con- 
ducting a hearing might be the same ethics employed 
in all social work.” The opposite viewpoint was that 
all fair hearings should be conducted by one member 
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of the state department as a specific duty. 

Most counties seem to take for granted that a brief, 
or abstract, is prepared by the county representative, 
but two indicated that it is not their custom to do 
this. 


Why Currents Want HeEarincs 


© Go BACK to the part of the letter of inquiry which 
p tweet the emotional elements of hearings, the 
replies indicated difference of opinion on this. About 
half believed that the client does have an attitude of 
supplication and that an appeal for special considera- 
tion is his reason for requesting a hearing. This belief 
was based on some remaining carry-over from the 
political use made of the passage of the state’s Social 
Security Act in 1936; some clients still believe “pull” 
is effective. Some counties attribute it to inter-client 
gossip and to false ideas planted by agitators. It was 
felt, however, that these influences are definitely re- 
ceding. 


CoMMUNITIES AND COMPLAINTS 


N A FEw letters comment was made relative to cul- 
| tural elements in the communities. Some sections 
of Oklahoma are, geographically and culturally, rather 
similar to the southern mountain area of the nation 
while other parts of the state have the broad sweep 
and sparse population of the wheat belt and cattle- 
ranch country. 

There is more illiteracy, superstition, and acceptance 
of paternalism in some counties, more evidence of in- 
dependence in others. Two quotations from letters 
illustrate this. One said, “It has been interesting to 
note in intake interviews in this county that in almost 
every instance the applicant explains with much pride 
that he has never been arrested or taken to court or 
had trouble with court officials. This might indicate 
that certain persons hesitate to express their feelings 
of dissatisfaction through a legal process or one which 
has the appearance of the legal. In discussing their 
needs and complaints they will usually say, ‘No, I 
don’t want to sign any papers for a fair hearing be- 
cause I don’t want to cause anybody any trouble and 
I believe what you tell me is right’.” The letter con- 
tinued, “The standard of living in this area has been 
low because the population is made up of low-income 
families. Public assistance has been more adequate 
to meet the needs of these than of those in higher 
income groups. The educational level of population 
might be a factor in determining the number of fair 
hearings also.” From another county came, “They 
will resort to pressure to receive the assistance they 
think they should have but most of them have a 


rustic pride which prevents them from begging.” 

The correlation of such elements as whether a com- 
munity is urban or rural, the effect of industries and 
economic conditions, was not commented upon valu- 
ably. One or two counties pointed out that there had 
been a marked decrease in case loads because of 
plentiful employment, which had had an indirect 
effect on decreases in the number of complaints and 
hearings. 


Tue Curent’s Ricuts 


$ TO THE question of whether there is a difference 
A in connotation in “the right to appeal” and “the 
right to fair hearing,” related to a possible emotional 
component in the word “appeal,” the consensus was 
that the latter term has more of a legal than an emo- 
tional meaning to clients because of its familiarity in 
legal proceedings. There was some further comment 
here about careful use of words in discussing appeals 
and hearings with clients, taking into consideration 
their background, experience, and cultural identifica- 
tion, as would be done in any interviewing. The 
counties did not see this as significantly related to a 
feeling of supplication. They tended to reject the 
idea of a county worker trying to “convince the client 
of the inefficacy of supplication,” and indicated that 
the whole matter can and should be handled on the 
basis of the client’s rights. 

Some counties believe it would be possible to carry 
a discussion of appeal rights to the point of over- 
stressing, and past the proper point of awareness, 
thereby raising question in the client’s mind of the 
worker’s own confidence in herself. Only two letters 
expressed belief that this is actually done. There was 
also little evidence of belief that counties are throwing 
questions into the lap of the Commission before they 
are clear as to their own interpretation and action; in 
fact, a reader sensed a mild undertone of indignation 
here. 


A Hearne Is a THREAT 


NALYsis oF the replies gave the feeling that, on the 
whole, county staffs do accept the hearing process 

as a normal part of the job. However, there is an in- 
evitable threat inherent in questioning one’s judgment 
and action, and the counties’ letters reflected some 
coloration from this. A fair hearing is still and per- 
haps always will be a process with unpleasant aspects. 
If a county’s decision is not upheld as a result of a 
hearing, the agency and client must make some ad- 
justment in relationship, which requires skill on the 
part of the agency employee. In spite of the fact that 
the worker may have encouraged the client to request 
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a fair hearing, and is perfectly willing and anxious 
that it be held, there is a “versus” quality, recognized 
in the very name “referee,” which implies the fact of 
antagonism of thought, if not of emotion. 

If the county’s decision is upheld, adjustment is still 
necessary, and while it may be easier for the worker 
than for the client, it is still the responsibility of the 
worker to determine the quality of relationship. 

The fair hearing process, perhaps more sharply 
than any other area of the job, outlines a proving- 
ground for professional skill and attitudes. This 
project gave opportunity for staffs to observe them- 
selves by this measurement. 


Hearincs Are Here To Stay 


HE CONCLUSIONS which were drawn out of the 
T study were, first, that the counties have, in the 
main, reached a stage of conscious acceptance of the 
hearing process as a part of the job. They are mak- 
ing a beginning of recognizing and using construc- 
tively their negative feelings about them. Second, 
fair hearings mean there is a failure somewhere; it 
may be that the workers somewhere along the line, 
or all along the line, have not been painstaking, or 
understanding; or the agency’s program may be 
failing to meet need in some respect. 

The failure may lie within the client himself who, 
because of limitations caused by his own environ- 
ment or the broad social structure in which he lives, 
is not able to do his part in adapting. 

Since imperfection exists in all human endeavors 
it is natural that it exists in a public welfare program. 
Recognition of the individual’s right to make known 
and have consideration given to what he considers 
a grievance is a recognition we take for granted in 
a democracy. This is a means of attempting to 
nullify as much of failure as possible. 


In McCriain County 


ARROWING THE findings down to their problem of 
N why an unusual number of hearings had been 
requested in their own county, the McClain County 
staff concluded that if overzealousness had been a 


cause, it was a better fault than if they had seen: 


evidence of complaint which did not get to the point 
of opportuntiy for formal expression. There had been 
indication that clients were feeling no rancor or 
chagrin after the Commission’s decisions to uphold 
the county, which spoke for some success in agency- 
client relationships. The fact that three of the five 
hearings in question had been definitely requested 
by the client as a means of expressing protest against 
policy would have meaning as to the county’s sound- 


ness of action and clients’ acceptance of this. 

Looking further at this point, the staff saw it as 
something they know as a community characteristic; 
a taking for granted by the individual that he can 
express opinion and a freedom in doing so. Staff 
discussion brought up examples of this characteristic 
in their own inter-relationships and widened to in- 
stances throughout the community. This naturally 
went on, however, to the assumption that this con- 
dition does not exist within the boundaries of 
McClain County only, and brought the group back 
to the question of why they have had more hearings 
than other comparable units. 

A possibility as to the answer suggested itself in 
the fact that out of the 58 reply letters received, 30 
were from counties which had had no hearings dur- 
ing the period from July, 1944 to April, 1945. Of the 
23 who did not reply, statistical information showed 
that 13 had had hearings during this time. Would 
this indicate that, by and large, counties who have 
experienced hearings do not like to talk about it? 
If negative feeling is present, does experience accen- 
tuate it? And if it is present, does it carry on into 
any degree of failure to make clients aware of what 
the hearing process is and that it is available? Only 
each individual county can answer these questions 
for itself. 


A Part oF Tue Jos 


cCLaIn county was left with the knowledge 
M that the appeal resource had been made known 
to all clients with whom they were not able to reach 
an informal agreement as to complaints, and if inter- 
pretation were the point where fault lay, it may have 
been in the direction of not exhausting their own 
potentialities before suggesting appeal. 

The county director has, in the past few months, 
geared supervision to continuity of interpretation 
to clients and community and to increased sensitivity 
around complaints. A control record of all complaint 
and criticism, written and verbal, has been set up 
for use over several months in analyzing the nature 
and cause of potential appeals. 

Although there has been only one request for 
hearing in 1945, it is taken for granted that there 
will be appeals from time to time, and the staff will 
now be better prepared to see this part of their job 
clearly. They believe that they are well on their way 
from an intellectual acceptance of the fair hearing 
process to a complete acceptance of it, which includes 
recognition that hearings are something which staffs 
really do not like, and of the constructive use which 
can be made of this full understanding. 




















NEWS AND NOTES 





To UNRRA 


M‘ MARY L. GIBBONS, First Deputy Commissioner 
of the New York State Department of Social 
Welfare, has resigned to accept the post as Assistant 
Deputy Director General of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration, Social Wel- 
fare Commissioner Robert T. Lansdale has an- 
nounced. Her headquarters will be in London in 
UNRRA’s European Regional Office. 


Travecers Alp SERVICE 


HE NATIONAL Travelers Aid Association, an organ- 
T ized social service for moving people in need of 
assistance, frequently is in contact with welfare de- 
partments’ clients when they are moving from one 
city or state to another. This service makes possible 
supervision and planning in transportation problems 
of adults and children. 

Travelers Aid concerns itself with the problems 
of persons in transit from one place to another, in- 
cluding other countries than the United States; with 
persons coming to the city intending to remain tem- 
porarily; with persons coming to the city intending 
to remain permanently but not yet connected with 
the resources of the city; with residents whose plans 
for leaving the city are formulated either by them- 
selves or by a social agency before they come to the 
attention of Travelers Aid. 

Travelers Aid service involves two things; first, 
an approach on an individual method to the many 
and varied needs which arise for people because of 
the very fact that they are strangers in a community 
(or potential strangers in another community). This 
requires a specialized, non-commercial information 
and direction service, help in making or completing 
travel plans from city to city for the inexperienced 
and handicapped, and assistance with personal and 
social problems. It is recognized throughout the 
Travelers Aid field that the method employed for 
this service is a case work method. Second, the 
Travelers Aid is responsible for cooperating with 
public and private organizations and other forces 
in the community to secure services for moving 
people and to study the causes and effects of why 
people move, as well as the development of com- 
munity resources where existing facilities are in- 
adequate. 
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Travelers Aid is located at strategic transportation 
points throughout the country. If public welfare 
departments have need for this service, it is asked 
that they make contact with Travelers Aid Society 
before sending the traveler on. 


WorksHop 


ESTERN RESERVE University School of Applied 
W Social Sciences is planning another summer 
workshop for public welfare. The workshop will be 
held July 25 through August 3, and registrants may 
take two courses. The courses include Case Work 
Services in Public Assistance, Mental Hygiene Serv- 
ices Under Public Auspices, In-Service Training in 
State Public Welfare Agencies, and Community Or- 
ganization Process and Planning. The summer pro- 
gram also includes a seminar on Inter-Racial and 
Inter-Cultural Problems Related to Administration in 
Social Agencies, June 4 through 8; an Institute on 
Programs for the Teen Age, June 5 through 14; and 
a Workshop for Teachers of Undergraduate Social 
Work and Recreation Leadership Courses, in addition 
to the regular summer schedule. Inquiries should be 
addressed to Western Reserve University School of 
Applied Social Sciences, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


To THe Epiror 


HILIP F. MURRAY (formerly with the Koochiching 

County Welfare Board at International Falls, Min- 
nesota), hauled into a port not long ago and began 
catching up on back numbers of Pustic We.Fare and 
the Letter to Members. Before leaving shore he con- 
tributed some trenchant comments on a serviceman’s 
point of view: 
“Dear Sir: 

“I read with good interest the report of the APWA 
Personnel Committee (November). The eighteen 
recommendations on veteran policies are so very well 
organized and thorough, so well thought out. Yet I 
would like to say something. It occurs to me that 
there may be found some resistance to two of the 
points. Point ten objects to the veteran being placed 
automatically at the top of the list unless his aug- 
mented rating places him there. That has very good 
merit, yet there is some latitude for disagreement at 
least in part. (Perhaps I am covering ground that has 
been well covered before but I guess that I am now 
one of them.) We do know, or perhaps I assume that 
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it is true, that ability to pass tests is likely to be higher 
with those recently completing college training than 
with those recently completing two or more years of 
intensive military service. The points of preference, 
though adequate in most cases, may not be sufficient 
to exclude the person who may be a good scholar 
from placing too high above the person who possesses 
less than perfect information on recent or highly tech- 
nical information newly developed. (May I here de- 
clare that my personal belief is that ability to do the 
job commendably well should be the primary con- 
cern in the selection of all public service personnel.) 
I could give a little more earnest support to a propo- 
sition that qualifying marks above a predetermined 
minimum that would indicate ability to do the job 
well, commendably well, would permit placement at 
least parallel with the highest scorer. Let the hiring 
agency take over from there, within a reasonably fair 
agency personnel selection policy. By and large it is 
likely that there would be relatively few persons 
affected irregardless of the disposition for those at the 
top. Rather there is presented a flavor of sincere and 
genuine interest in the capable and qualified veteran 
and at the same time there is an emphasis on merit 
and fitness as primary concerns in public service per- 
sonnel selection. 

“Point thirteen recommends limitation of the period 
of veterans preference to five years. Frankly I have 
not, since the beginning of this war, heard that point 
discussed. I recall the Veterans of Future Wars 
demonstrations of the thirties. There should be some 
leveling off point or process, at some reasonable time 
after readjustment. Perhaps not as abruptly as five 
years would provide. I am thinking of the great num- 
ber of youth seventeen years old, or below twenty-two, 
who are giving three to four years of service, under- 
taking a delayed education program and trying to 
find their proper placement thereafter. To me a five 
year limitation is a bit soon. Is that abruptly said? It 
is not so intended. It is only thinking aloud as there 
are very few to talk with in this far away part of the 
world. 

“The recommendations regarding administrative 
policies of public personnel agencies relating to veter- 
ans are meritorious. They are usable and applicable. 
They are practical and that is something we often 
miss in committee propounderances. I do hope that 
they intended that the word ‘evaluated,’ as it is asso- 
ciated to military service, include the bad along with 
the good of the practical usefulness of the experience. 
I hope also that the veterans as a pressure group do 
not direct their efforts so earnestly towards a goal of 
full veterans employment that they trample on some 


of the precious and hard won minimum standards of 
education and training for public service employment. 
“I feel like I am writing in a vacuum. There has 
been very little news of social welfare changes other 
than that discussed in the two issues of Pustic Wet- 
FARE. ... 
Very sincerely yours, 
Philip F. Murray, Sk 3/c 
USS. Pollux 
c/o F. P. O. 
San Francisco.” 





New Council Members 


EMBERSHIP IN the National Council of Local 

Public Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Application 
for enrollment should be submitted to the headquar- 
ters office for action by the Membership Committee 
of the Council. 

Those local administrators who are members of the 
Association but have not enrolled in the Council 
should do so to be assured of maximum service. 

Since the May issue of Pustic Wexrare, the fol- 
lowing administrators have been enrolled as Council 
members: 

Mrs. Willa Allen, Boydton, Virginia. 

Mrs. Helen Bennett, Lawton, Oklahoma 

Mr. Edwin Buck, Eads, Colorado 

Miss Mildred G. Buckley, Plaquemine, Louisiana 

Mr. Hoyt C. Burnett, Saluda, South Carolina 

Mr. Clifford Burns, Norman, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Eppie Burton, Poteau, Oklahoma 

Miss Livie Chappell, Lawrenceville, Virginia 

Mrs. Mary Edith Clifford, San Jose, California 

Mrs. Corinne Crutchfield, Sulphur, Oklahoma 

Miss Sarah Dupee, Mt. Carroll, Illinois 

Miss Mamie C. Eck, Cedar City, Utah 

Mrs. May Franklin, Anadarko, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Ethel Grattan, Medford, Oklahoma 

Miss Claire Hall, Wetumpka, Alabama 

Mrs. Ruth Burgess Harmon, Heflin, Alabama 

Mrs. Ruth G. Hundley, Chatham, Virginia 

Mrs. Natalie Lucus, Milan, Missouri 

Miss Hazel Lumsden, New Madrid, Missouri 

Miss Laura McCarty, Sayre, Oklahoma 

Miss Pauline E. Mayer, Ada, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Nan C. Murphy, LaFayette, Alabama 

Miss Agnes Reeda, Annapolis, Maryland 

Mr. H. B. Reinarz, International Falls, Minnesota 

Mrs. Lena S. Robertson, McAlester, Oklahoma 
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Miss Mildred M. Rodrigue, Donaldsonville, Louisi- 
ana 

Mr. Ernest Rushing, Shawnee, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Ada K. Segars, Hobart, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Martha L. Speer, Purcell, Oklahoma 

Miss Esther B. Spencer, Swan Quarter, North Caro- 
lina 

Mrs. Esther Taylor, Great Falls, Montana 

Miss Mary W. Taylor, Williamston, North Caro- 
lina 

Mrs. Viola Taylor, Sallisaw, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Gertrude W. Timmons, Chesterfield, South 
Carolina 

Mr. W. T. Woodard, Smithfield, North Carolina 

Mrs. Alice Young, Moulton, Alabama 


Locat Councit OrFicers MEET 


HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the National Council 
T of Local Welfare Administrators met in Chicago 
at the APWA offices on May 4 and 5. Chairman 
Bernice Reed presided, and the following members 
were present: Joseph Baldwin, Gary, Indiana; Peter 
Halsted, Hackensack, New Jersey; George Mills, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; William O’Hare, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Ralph D. L. Price, Salina, Kansas; 
and Douglas Wood, Atlanta, Georgia. 

The Executive Commitee endorsed the holding of 
regional meetings of the Local Council in view of the 
fact that O.D.T. regulations may prevent this year’s 
annual meeting. It is planned to hold such meetings 
in conjunction with regional meetings of the State 
Administrators Council and large regions will be sub- 
divided to bring attendance within the O.D.T. limit 
of 50 persons. Attendance at such meetings will be 
limited to active members of the two councils but 
open to local welfare workers who do not use rail- 
road or hotel accommodations. 

The New England states will meet at Branford, 
Connecticut, on June 21 and 22, and New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and 
the District of Columbia, will meet in Pittsburgh 
at the Roosevelt Hotel June 28 and 29. 


IMPRESSIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
(Continued from page 124) 


social workers. The development of these plans, 
which is proceeding on both sides of the Atlantic, 
should offer mutual advantages to Great Britain and 
the United States and strengthen understanding of 
each other’s social work philosophies, policies and 
practices. 


CoopERATION 1s STILL IMPORTANT 


ie WAR HAS done much to cement Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations, particularly through lend-lease and 
the quartering of so many soldiers in the Islands. 
While there are still many problems of social adjust- 
ment between the two countries, American soldiers 
are better understood than they were when they 
first arrived in England. As American G.I.’s have 
penetrated British reserve, they have become more 
understanding of the British attitude and the British 
temperament. Likewise, as the more than 20,000 
English brides of American boys come to this country 
—and many of them are already here—they. will 
bring to individual homes and communities a deeper 
insight into British thinking and British life. 

The growing bond between the two nations was 
poignantly demonstrated in the attitude of the 
people of Great Britain at the time of President 
Roosevelt’s death. While the memorial service at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was beautiful and moving, it was 
no more impressive than the sincere expressions of 
grief and sympathy of individual men and women on 
the streets, in the hotels, and on the trains. Their 
common loss seemed to draw the two nations nearer 
together in a determination to achieve the ideals for 
which both Great Britain and America are fighting. 

As this is written, actual hostilities in Europe have 
ceased. The principles underlying British and Amer- 
ican cooperation which were so signal a factor in the 
defeat of Germany are equally as important, however, 
in the period which lies ahead if the democracies 
are to bring out of this conflict lasting world security. 





For children aged 16 and 17: 





DO YOU KNOW THAT... 


12 states do not grant aid to dependent children? 
32 states grant this type of aid only if they are attending school? 
5 states grant aid to dependent children regardless of school attendance? 


Source: Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Board. 
Reports include the District of Columbia. 
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